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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


AMICUS TO .THE EDITOR. 


Mr. Stocxton—I have just received from my much respected 
friénd Dokemasius, two letters and an excellent paper on the primi- 
tive church and its government, which he has kindly placed at my 
service, as auxiliaries in the further prosecution of the review of Mr. 
B’s book. But as they came to hand too late for use in the second 
part of the review, and as the letters and views on the primitive 
church, constitute an able, ingenious, and luminous discussion of 
subjects highly interesting to the members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, I have thought it most advisable to forward the 
whole to you, for publication in the Repository. The second 
letter, in particular, will serve as an answer to the whispers of 
those who have intimated that we are Congregationalists. 


Your’s, . AMICUS. 


— 


TO AMICUS. NO. L 


‘Most ESTEEMED FRIEND AND BROTHER—From what you say 
of the seller and buyers of the monstrous doctrines contained in 
the book you are reviewing, I shall not be surprised to find that 
the separation in New-York had its origin, in part, in a knowledge 
of those things. Mr. Stilwell, as secretary of the Annual Con- 
ference, may have had an extensive knowledge of men and mea- 
sures. But, be that as it may, the book was certainly in circula- 
tion, and its contents generally known, for a considerable time be- 
fore the commencement of the publication of the Repository. 
Offensive war, therefore, was declared against ecclesiastical liberty, 
by the purchasers of the copy right of the Vindication. In vain may 
it be argued that it was written against Mr. S. and his congregation, 
while the proof exists that it was offered for publication long before 
that segregation. The book contains an avowal of principles, which 
outrages all the rights and privileges for which martyrs burned 
or bled. An attempt is now or by our rulers, to their infinite 
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shame be it spoken, to prove that the government of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church does not differ in principle from the Popish 
hierarchy. The first volume of the Repository spared the book 
and its author, though it was well known that he was making the 
most strenuous and unremitting efforts to prevent the circulation 
of the Repository ; but longer silence would be criminal. It is 
time to speak out. Let no false delicacy toward the author, or 
those who gave him the premium, prevent you from probing to 
the bottom that conspiratous publication against the liberties of the 
children of God. Its contents ought to be exposed to open cen- 
sure, for they are calculated to produce new segregations. If such 
works are patronised, the brethren will not be suffered mueh lon- 
ger to think and let think—* to agree to disagree.” 

The enclosed papers are at your service; they were first drawn 
up in the form of a synopsis, about the year 1799. ‘The present 
copy is considerably abridged, most of the quotations from the 
gospels, and the texts in the originals are omitted, and the remarks 
and reflections shortened. One reason which first led me to make 
this attempt, was the propensity that I discovered in those party 
writers whom I read, to use scripture in support of their precon- 
ceived hypotheses. It occurred to me, that as the subject of church 
government is not of the same super-human nature as positive 
theology ; that, therefore, there is not the same necessity for ex- 
plicit revelation in the form of descriptions, propositions, and com- 
mands, and that if a sufficient number of precedents and examples 
exist in the New Testament to enable us to find a principle, it 
may be equally true and equally useful, as though it was express- 
ly revealed. Ignorant of the result, and fearless of consequences, 
I began by collecting the original names of all the church offices 
and officers; and was surprised to find how often the word dea- 
con, and its derivatives, occurred, and how seldom the word bishop 
and its derivatives. ‘The two following texts were brought into 
the most unlooked for conjunction: “ And his (episcopeen) bi- 

ko Hath counted me faithful, put- 
ting me into the (diakonian) ministry.” So the apostleship is 
called a deaconship, as well as a bishoprick. Another result was, 
a full conviction on my mind, that Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and such like party names, could have had no 
place in apostolic times. When the same men called themselves, 
or were called by others, by various official titles promiscuously, 
we may be sure that no great stress was laid upon the dignities of 
office. Almost all the conclusions, which were thus forced upon 
me, by this New Testament research, were then, like so many 
original discoveries, especially the following, viz. that the primi- 
tive churches were confederated, and not indivisible, like the mo- 
dern Episcopalian hierarchies. ‘This conclusion, you will perceive, 
could not have been admitted by me, had not my mind been so 
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far unfettered as to call no man master. In all these points I may 
be mistaken; but if I am not, the consequence is unavoidable, and 
ought to alarm our church hierarchy men exceedingly. 

With regard to the conteniporary existence of all the church 
oflicers mentioned in the New Testament, and the bearing of this 
fact upon the succession, the conclusion upon my mind is irrésist- 
ible. The apostles and evangelists were extraordinary officers ; 
their extraordinary work was, in part, the planting and establish- 
ing churches. Were they succeeded by the ordinary rulers ‘or 
overseers of the churches, the bishops? If so, then the successors 
were both ordinary and extraordinary. Titus was an evangelist, 
and yet the tradition is that he was ordained the first bishop of 
Crete, and was at the same time successor to an apostle—one 
apostle—not, surely, to them all. How things change! In Paul’s 
time, God gave some apostles, some evangelists, and some pastors ; 
but if certain men may be credited, all these distinctions came to 
be united in one person. Could this change have taken place 
without an innovation! How is.it that our succession men are so 
inattentive to numbers? We have not a word about the twelve 
successors. If the twelve foundations were so necessary in the 
beginning, would it not have been unsafe to have diminished the 
number as the superstructure grew? We hear nothing about the 
twelve evangelists, who succeeded the twelve apostles. May we 
not expect that some one among our profound divines, will soon 
obtain a handsome premium for writing a book, which no body 
will think it worth while to re-publish, in order to shew the differ- 
ence between the successors of St. Peter and our three successors 
of all the evangelists? 
Your’s, DOKEMASIUS. 


—<— 


TO AMICUS. NO. Il. 


Most ESTEEMED FRIEND AND BROTHER—It is impossible for 
any man whose mind is not fettered by the prejudices of educa- 
tion, or influenced by an attachment for hypotheses, to read the 
New Testament without perceiving, that in the days of the apos- 
tles there were separate churches, possessing an identity of exist- 
ence. Or, in other words, that it did not require all the believers 
in a province, or a country, much less on a whole continent, to 
make a church (or congregation of faithful men). Nay, the plu- 
rality of churches is so plain, that nothing but invincible ignorance, 
or obstinate prejudice, can help seeing it. And yet, on all this 
great continent we have not, nor do our rulers ever intend we shall 
have, if they can prevent it, but one solitary Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with one bishop, divided, it may be, among a few men : 
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for all the men who hold the episcopal office among us make but 
one bishop. Our church is one and indivisible. We have no 
church in Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Char- 
leston. We have no church in any:one of the states, nor in any 
number of states,” less than the whole. Our church identity ex- 
tends from the rivers unto the ends of the earth; and our bishop 
oversees its “temporal and spiritual concerns,” having the sole 


‘and exclusive jurisdiction, or executive authority, as the head over 


elders, deacons, and preachers, in all the Annual Conferences, to 
send them when and where he thinks proper; to make, form, di- 
vide, subdivide, or re-unite districts, circuits, stations, &c. &c. It 
is this one entire indivisible church, this oneness of oversight, 
which is the glory and boast of our vindicators; and which, in their 
judgment, constitutes the scriptural character of our church and 


- government. Destroy this identity, this oversight, and then, say 


they, farewell to the travelling plan ;, to the discipline, and a thou- 
sand other advantages. Many a devout prayer has been offered 
up, that when the Methodists cease to have these characteristics, 
they may be rooted out from the face of the earth. Yet, notwith- 
standing, it does seem strange to some persons, that a church and 
a ministry, with no power save what is derived from one man, 
should be defended with so much zeal; they had imagined, that 
men would shrink from an ocean where all their personal identity 
as christians and ministers, must be swallowed up. But whoever 
looks. carefully into the matter, will perceive, that though such 
may be the fact, it is not perceived by themselves, that classes, and 
congregations, and stations, and circuits, and districts, conceive 
themselves to be whole and entire churches; and that class-lead- 
ers, and stewards, and travelling preachers, and deacons, and el- 
ders, and presiding elders, feel like a sort‘of bishops, and of course 
dread a change in.the present system. That this, in many instan- 
ces, is the state of men’s views and feelings among us, there is 
sufficient reason to believe, and these views and feelings account 
for the tenacity with which they cleave to the present economy. 
Mr. Hume in a very able essay, explains the fact, that the Per- 
sidns submitted for a long time to their conquerors the Greeks ; 
by proving that the successors of Alexander, adopted the policy of 
the Persian kings. Their policy was the same in civil matters, that 
ours is in church government. In one view, it seems very humi- 
liating, that a whole community, whether civil or religious, should 
be entirely dependent upon one man; but in another, it is easy to 
perceive that such a state of dependence must generate expecta- 
tion, that the same hand which humbles us, exalts us also. By 
sweeping away every vestige of aristocratical authority, as well 
as personal liberty, it is, that all absolute governments, whether in 
church or state, animate the hopes of all, from the least unto the 
greatest, so that the men who have no security for-their highest ho- 
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nours, are nevertheless, stimulated to the greatest fidelity and zeal 
in the service of the superior, knowing that all are waiting and 
watching for their place. Were it not for this great principle of 
attachment and hope, all the monarchies, and hierarchies, and 
ours among the rest, would soon fall into ruins. 1 can, for myself, 
endure our government, though by a singular anomaly .it ex- 
cludes me, (in common with the rest of my order) not only from 
all hope of promotion, or reward, but from the possibility of think- 
ing (as others do) that I have some power or consequence, while 
[ have none. I can endure almost any thing from Methodist 
preachers, except their attempts to prove that this order of things 
is scriptural. O this stirs my spirit within me! Never, no never, 
shall the glorious gospel of the blessed God be made to father 
such a system, if it be in the power of my pen, to vindicate it from 
such a reproach. ' at 

In this age and country it is not surprising; that there should be 
found preachers and members in our church, who, -in despite of 
every other consideration, should express their utter repugnance 
to a. system which imposes ecclesiastical laws upon them, without 
their consent. But it is probable, that few, even among this num- 
ber, are fully aware of their actual condition, and of the conse- 
quences which must almost unavoidably grow out of lay: delega- 
tion. The bishops and preachers themselves, who are the most 
opposed to the introduction of such-a measure, have only, perhaps, 
a kind of instinctive apprehension of some calamity, which they 
cannot clearly define. Mr. A’s favourite and common place max- 
im, “local men have local ideas,” proves how little he was versed 
in atomic philosophy. He had often seen among us the worst 
kind of selfishness, which, instead of tracing to its true cause, mis- 
guided and misplaced ideas ; he strangely attributed to local views. 
The truth is, that local ideas and feelings, are the proper bases of 
all benevolent and liberal sentiments; and may unite with others 
to an indefinite extent. We have had abundant occasion to re- 
mark, that those who travel away all their localities, travel away 
all their virtues, } 

The delegates of the preachers, and of the members of our 
church, in General Conference assembled, would make the im- 
portant discovery, which was hid from the sagacious minds of our 
Wesleys, and Cokes, and Asburys, that there can be no universal 
church liberty, without particular freedom. 'They would find, with 
some surprise, perhaps, that instead of a travelling connexion, we 
have no parts to be connected. The want of ministerial, and 
church identity, would almost immediately begin to be felt, in the 
first session. ‘The amalgamated and indivisible mass, would prove 
too unwieldy for management. Scarcely would the subject of 
liberty begin to be agitated, before it would be perceived that 
neither travelling preachers, nor members of the church, have 
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for all the men who hold the episcopal office among us make but 
one bishop. Our church is one and indivisible. We have no 
church in Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Char- 
leston. We have no church in anyone of the states, nor in any 
number of states,’ less than the whole. Our church identity ex- 
tends from the rivers unto the ends of the earth; and our bishop 
Oversees its “temporal and spiritual concerns,” having the sole 


‘and exclusive jurisdiction, or executive authority, as the head over 


elders, deacons, and preachers, in all the Annual Conferences, to 
send them when and where he thinks proper; to make, form, di- 
vide, subdivide, or re-unite districts, circuits, stations, &c. &c. It 
is this one entire indivisible church, this oneness of oversight, 
which is the glory and boast of our vindicators; and which, in their 
judgment, constitutes the scriptural character of our church and 


- government. Destroy this identity, this oversight, and then, say 


they, farewell to the travelling plan ;, to the discipline, and a thou- 
sand other advantages. Many a devout prayer has been offered 
up, that when the Methodists cease to have these characteristics, 
they may be rooted out from the face of the earth. Yet, notwith- 
standing, it does seem strange to some persons, that a church and 
a ministry, with no power save what is derived from one man, 
should be defended with so much zeal; they had imagined, that 
men would shrink from an ocean where all their personal identity 
as christians and ministers, must be swallowed up. But whoever 
looks. carefully into the matter, will perceive, that though such 
may be the fact, it is not perceived by themselves, that classes, and 
congregations, and stations, and circuits, and districts, conceive 
themselves to be whole and entire churches; and that class-lead- 
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ders, and presiding elders, feel like a sort‘of bishops, and of course 
dread a change in.the present system. That this, in many instan- 
ces, is the state of men’s views and feelings among us, there is 
sufficient reason to believe, and these views and feelings account 
for the tenacity with which they cleave to the present economy. 
Mr. Hume in a very able essay, explains the fact, that the Per- 
sians submitted for a long time to their conquerors the Greeks ; 
by proving that the successors of Alexander, adopted the policy of 
the Persian kings. Their policy was the same in civil matters, that 
ours is in church government. In one view, it seems very humi- 
liating, that a whole community, whether civil or religious, should 
be entirely dependent upon one man; but in another, it is easy to 
perceive that such a state of dependence must generate expecta- 
tion, that the same hand which humbles us, exalts us also. By 
sweeping away every vestige of aristocratical authority, as well 
as personal liberty, it is, that all absolute governments, whether in 
church or state, animate the hopes of all, from the least unto the 
greatest, so that the men who have no security for-their highest ho- 
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nours, are nevertheless, stimulated to the greatest fidelity and zeal 
in the service of the superior, knowing that all are waiting and 
watching for their place. Were it not for this great principle of 
attachment and hope, all the monarchies, and hierarchies, and 
ours among the ‘rest, would soon fall into ruins. 1 can, for myself, 
endure our government, though by a singular anomaly .it ex- 
cludes me, (in common with the rest of my order) not only from 
all hope of promotion, or reward, but from the possibility of think- 
ing (as others do) that I have some power or consequence, while 
[ have none. I can endure almost any thing from Methodist 
preachers, except their attempts to prove that this order of things 
is scriptural. O this stirs my spirit within me! Never, no never, 
shall the glorious gospel of the blessed God be made to father 
such a system, if it be in the power of my pen, to vindicate it from 
such a reproach. ' ft! 

In this age and country it is not surprising; that there should be 
found preachers and members in our church, who, «in despite of 
every other consideration, should express their utter repugnance 
to a system which imposes ecclesiastical laws upon them, without 
their consent. But it is probable, that few, even among this num- 
ber, are fully aware of their actual condition, and of the conse- 
quences which must almost unavoidably grow out of lay: delega- 
tion. The bishops and preachers themselves, who are the most 
opposed to the introduction of such-a measure, have only, perhaps, 
a kind of instinctive apprehension of some calamity, which they 
cannot clearly define. Mr. A’s favourite and common place max- 
im, “local men have local ideas,” proves how little he was versed 
in atomic philosophy. He had often seen among us the worst 
kind of selfishness, which, instead of tracing to its true cause, mis- 
guided and misplaced ideas ; he strangely attributed to local views. 
The truth is, that local ideas and feelings, are the proper bases of 
all benevolent and liberal sentiments; and may unite with others 
to an indefinite extent. We have had abundant occasion to re- 
mark, that those who travel away all their localities, travel away 
all their virtues, | 

The delegates of the preachers, and of the members of our 
church, in General Conference assembled, would make the im- 
portant discovery, which was hid from the sagacious minds of our 
Wesleys, and Cokes, and Asburys, that there can be no universal 
church liberty, without particular freedom. 'They would find, with 
some surprise, perhaps, that instead of a travelling connexion, we 
have no parts to be connected. The want of ministerial, and 
church identity, would almost immediately begin to be felt, in the 
first session. ‘The amalgamated and indivisible mass, would prove 
too unwieldy for management. Scarcely would the subject of 
liberty begin to be agitated, before it would be perceived that 
neither travelling preachers, nor members of the church, have 
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either house, or home,—that the boasted maxim of freemen, 
*“‘ every man’s house is his castle,” would be idle and fallacious in 
our lips. Our districts, and circuits, and stations, and congrega- 
tions have no stability, but may be more or less changed or modified 
every year by the bishops, who have the plenary power. No sooner 
then, would these workmen attempt to fix their fulerums and le- 
vers, than they would find occasion to ¢ry out give me where to 
stand!’ We have no footheld! None but free men can make a 
free government, none but free churches can make a free connex- 
ion. What is it that makes one mass of matter a rock, and ano- 
ther water ? The same cause, relatively, which makes one commu- 
nity free, and another not free. ‘The particles of water, though 
capable of intimate union, have the power also of moving freely 
in all directions among themselves. The first thing, then, that 
would probably result from a lay delegation, the first important 
change which it would produce in the present stateeof things, 
would be, the establishment and security of individual church iden- 
tity ; the second step would be to maintain and perpetuate a con- 
federated union among these identified churches; and the third, 4 
modification and accommodation of the travelling plan, bishops’ 
power, &c. to this state of things, upon a basis of ministerial iden- 
tity, so that every preacher, might say his soul is his own. All 
this, it is evident, would be a work of time, and great labour. In 
such an event, no General Conference must attempt to limit its 
successor. ‘The highest efforts of wisdom and theory must go 
hand in hand with experience, and nothing practical must be sa- 
crificed to hypothesis. Having free men, and free churches, for 
their materials, a General Conference would be able to raise a no- 
ble and glorious superstructure, every way worthy of this new 
world—this blest land of civil and religious liberty. ‘The only’ in- 
surmountable difficulty, would be, the name; for, “ Episcopal 
Church,” not churches, under all changes, must remain to us, to 
shew “the hole of the ‘pit from which we were digged.” This 
badge of our original sin, like our mortal bodies, can only be put 
off with our death. From the beginning, we ought to have been 
confederated churches, and our name ought to have answered to 
our nature. ‘ An Itinerant minister of the confederated Methodist 
Churches in the United States of America,” is a title, which would 
have avoided all the evil consequences of reviving those odious 
distinctions, which tend to foster old prejudices and enmities. 
Episcopal, and Presbyterian, and Congregational, “ moniti meliora 
sequamur.” While we dislike the governments which are stained 
and spotted with human wrongs, we can have no great reverence for 
their names. But as a republican may inherit the name of “ king,” 
so-must we retain the name of our fathers; it is our name in law. 


Your’s, DOKEMASIUS. 
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A VIEW OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND ITs 
GOVERNMENT. 


As our fathers and brethren gave us, in their wisdom, a form of 
church government without furnishing us with any scriptural rules, 
principles, or doctrines, by which to illustrate and defend it, does 
it not.behoove us to go to the source and fountain head of all infor- 
mation and authority, instead of taking the scriptural character of 
our discipline for granted, and continuing to build upon a founda- 
tion which we have not proved ? What would be our condition, 
were our religion as destitute of scripture support as is our disci- 
pline ? Nothing can be more plain than our plan of salvation ; no- 
thing more perplexed than our plan of government. In the one 
case, rules and precedents are furnished to us at all points; in the 
other, all is dogmatical. Our church government may be com- 
pressed into the following maxim’: “ All power must be in the 
hands of the preachers ; none in those of the members of the church.” 

A principle may be given, or it may be forced, which, in either 
case, will answer equally well for practical uses, and whether gi- 
ven or forced, will prove equally true. Nature, in almost all cases, 
imposes upon her disciples the task of finding the rules and _prin- 
ciples of her operations ; and even the disciples of revealed reli- 
gion may in some minor cases; merely temporal, be placed in the 
same predicament. In order to find a scripture principle, which 
is not formally announced, it becomes -necessary to examine all 
the facts and circumstances, in all their bearings and relations, as 
they are stated in the bible. In regard to church policy, I am not 
sure that any principle is formally given in the New Testament ; 
but if not, then it must be found. We find, from the apostolical 
writings, that there were churches in the plural, and that there 
were several in the same countries, regions, or provinces. ‘Thus; 
“Then had the churches rest through all Judea”—* Paul went 
through Syria, confirming the churches”’—* As I have given or- 
ders to the churches in Galatia”—* ‘The grace bestowed on the 
churches of Macedonia”—* Ordain I in all the churches”—* In 
all the churches of the saints’—* John to the sevén churches of 
Asia, grace to you.” Each and every church possessed an iden- 
tity of existence, whether in the same or in other countries. “ J} 
robbed other churches, taking wages of them”—“ We have no 
such custom, neither the churches of Christ”—“ But was chosen 
of the churches to travel with us”—* They are the messengers of 
the churches”—“ When they had ordained elders in every church” 
—* li pleased the elders, with the whole church”—* If the church 
be met together in one place.” These separate bodies of Chris- 
tians were not called churches by a figure of speech, for they had 
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all the attributes of, and functions of entire churches, as their own 
particular officers or servants, their own particular places of meet- 
ing, and their own particular temporalities. Each of the churches 
also bore a common relation to the universal and divine head in 
heaven, without the intervention of any earthly head. ‘These 
churches. were distinguished from their ministers. “ But he that 
prophesieth, edifieth the church”—* No church communicated 
with me, but ye only”—* And let not the church be charged”— 
“There were prophets in the church, in Autioch”—They. were 
received of the church and elders”—Paul sent and called the el- 
ders of the church”—“ How shall he take care of the church of 
God”—* The seven stars are the angels of the seven churches, 
and the seven candlesticks are the seven churches.” 

In the New. Testament the acts of ministers were not confound- 
ed with those of the church ; nor those of the church with the acts 
of the ministry, any more than their names: It may surprise those 
who have been accustomed to hear of the primitive church, to find, 
that in Paul’s writings no such phrase exists; but that he uniform- 
ly writes to, and speaks of churches. 

With the opinions of Romanists or Reformed, we have nothing 
to do, when we are seeking principles. These, I repeat, must be 
expressed in the New Testament, or they must originate from it, 
by plain and obvious consequence or inference. If any change 
take place, even one month after the canon of scripture was clo- 
sed, or without the authority of the apostles, it is of no more im- 
portance in deciding a question of ‘scripture principle, than as 
though it had happened in the eighteenth century. 

From the New Testament, we find, then, the following princi- 
ples: first, that in the very beginning, churches were local assem- 
blies. Secondly, that each and every church possessed an iden- 
tity of existence. Thirdly, that each church was distinguished 
from its office bearers. ‘These three principles of church exist- 
ence, are three natural, simple, and obvious means of preserving 
the rights and liberties of churches. By giving to each church 
identity of existence, every individual one must be destroyed be- 
fore the genus can become extinct. The church of* any name or 
country may be destroyed, and yet, if any single Christian church 
remains, in any part of the world, the gates of hell have not pre-. 
vailed against it. Nothing is more notorious, from the whole’ tenor 
of ecclesiastical history, than the process by which churches have 
been enslaved: Individual churches must be swallowed up, to 
make dioceses, provinces, &c. This is not-only a well known, but 
a necessary process of a hierarchy. One ministerial head, or so- 
vereignty over many churches, is out of the question. Hierarchists 
have always aimed to make the church one and indivisible. Be 
the name, or the form of the head what it may, every part of the 
body “4 made equally dependent upon it, and must die if it be 
cut off. 
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But the indivisibility of the church has neither scripture exam- 
ple nor precept for its support. The union of the primitive 
churches was maintained among themselves upon federative prin- 
ciples. Believers are, indeed, considered as composing one 
church, as it.respects God and Christ; as, “the church of the 
living God—head over all things to the church,” &c.—but when 
we attend to the addresses of the apostolic epistles, a distinction 
of the churches among themselves most evidently appears. “To 
all that be in Rome, beloved of God, called. to be saints”—* Unto 
the church of God which is at Corinth, with all the saints which are 
in all Achaia” —“ Unto the churches of Galatia” —“ To the saints 
which are at Ephesus, and to the faithful in Christ Jesus” —*“ To all 
the saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, with the bishops 
and deacons”—*“ To the saints and faithful brethren which are at 
Colosse”—* Unto the church of the Thessalonians in God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ”—* To the twelve tribes which 
are scattered abroad, greeting:’—‘ To the. strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia”—- 
“To them which have obtained like precious faith with us”— 
“John, to the seven churches of Asia.” It is evident that the 
epistles of Peter, and that of James, were written to Jewish con- 
verts, and that they have been improperly called general. Cer- 
tainly those members of the twelve tribes who were scattered 
abroad, were not a whole, or a universal church; nor yet the 
strangers who were scattered through the provinces of Asia Mi- 
nor. There is nothing impossible or contradictory in the idea of 
confederated churches being one body, as it relates to their hea- 
venly head. In this respect, “there is one spirit, even as ye are 
called, in one hope of your calling.” It is this that constitutes 
all the individuals who compose different congregations, or churches, 
one body in Christ, as fully as though there was but one pastor or 
universal bishop, under whom all the believers were reduced to 
one congregation. The unity of the church is no more affected by 
the identity of churches, than citizenship is by the identity of 
family relations. 

The men who did not write to two churches in the name of one; 
who wrote no catholic epistles, cannot be supposed to have exer- 
cised a universal government. "Their acknowledgment of distinct 
churches, with their proper officers, is proof positive that they 
established no hierarchy. How would it sound to, hear of the 
churches of Rome, of the churches of England, or the M. E. 
churches, would not these be strange sounds in our ears? Such 
seamed garments, and jointed harness, are not adapted to supre- 
macy. The body must be one, and the name one, that the head 
may find no resistance in council or command. ial 

Thus, we have sought in the New Testament for prince by 
which to regulate our Judgment, of the existence and the unity of 
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churches; and, if our deductions be true, they are of the same 
practical any as though the sacred writers had expressed them 
in the form of propositions. Let us adopt the same method in 
searching for the principles.of church government. 

* And he gave some apostles, and some prophets, and some 
evangelists, and some pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the bo- 
dy of Christ”’—* God hath set some in the church, first, apostles ; 
secondly, prophets; thirdly, teachers; after that miracles, then 
gifts of healing, helps, governments.” - In these two passages, and 
they are the most detailed account of the primitive office of any in 
the New Testament, bishops and elders are not mentioned by 
name. The pastors and teachers in the first, may be supposed 
to answer to the teachers and governments in the second. ‘The 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, miracles, gifts of healing, &c. are con- 
fessedly extraordinary, for they are equally wanting in all other 
ages and countries. - The idea that bishops are successors of tlre 
apostles, in the only sense it can possibly be admitted, is precluded 
by their co-existence. Nothing is more plain, than that pastors, 
governments, bishops or elders, were contemporary with the apos- 
tles. “And Paul sent for the elders, and said take heed to the 
flock of God over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you over- 
seers”— And we beseech you, brethren, to know them who la- 
bour among you, and are over you in the Lord, and admonish 
you, and to esteem them very highly in love for their work’s sake” 
—‘ Remember them who have the rule over,you, who have spo- 
ken unto you the word of God, whose faith follow.” It may be re- 
marked in passing, how little this style savours of the dictatorial. 
But these passages prove, most unequivocally, that in Ephesus, in 
Thessalonica, and among the Hebrews, St. Paul recognised over- 
seers, rulers, pastors or governments, as well as teachers.. A suc- 
cession to oversight or government, in the-churches, must, there- 
fore, be to those, and not to the apostles; for by the shewing of 
Paul himself, the apostles and evangelists had not the oversight or 
rule, in the churches enumerated above; and no one overlooked 
them all; their bishops were among them. Now does it not fol- 
low, by analogy, where no evidence is found ‘to the contrary, that 
the case was similar in other churches? That is, that there were 
elders in every city and church, whom the Holy Ghost made over- 
seers. 

Apostles, evangelists, prophets, gifts, miracles, &c. &c. might 
have been necessary in the planting of churches, and the comple- 
tion of written revelation; but this extraordinary work once ac- 
complished, the extraordinary succession would destroy the iden- 
tity of the original. 

We will now examine the several passages where bishop, elder, 
deacon, or minister, occur. “ He sent to Ephesus, and called the 
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elders of the church; the Holy Ghost, hath made you (said he) 
(episcopoi) overseers”—* This is a faithful saying, if a man de- 
sireth the office of a bishop, he‘desireth a good work” —“A bishop 
must be biameless”—* To all the saints at Philippi, with the bi- 
shops and deacons”—* The elders I exhort, who am also an el- 
der; feed the flock, taking the oversight”—* And sent it to the 
elders by the hands of Basaran and Saul”—* They ordained 
them elders in every city”—‘ The apostles and elders came toge- 
ther”—* The apostles, elders, and brethren, greeting”—“ They 
delivered the decrees ordained of the elders”—“ That thou 
shouldest ordain elders in every city”—* Let him call for the el- 
ders of the church”——“ The deacons must be grave” —“ Let them 
use the office of a deacon”—* Let the deacon be the husband of 
one wife.” Minister, in the New Testament, is deacon in the ori- 
ginal, Paul says he was made a minister, (deacon), and he thanks 
God for putting him into the ministry, (deaconship). ,In the Acts 
the apostleship is also called a bishoprick, though the apostles never 
call themselves bishops; and ‘it is well known to every body that 
bishops are never named in conjunction or disjunction with elders, 
though they are conjoined with deacons. In Timothy, the quali- 
fications of bishops and deacons are enumerated; but nothing is 
said of the qualifications of elders. In Peter, the elders are to take 
the oversight. In the Acts, the Holy Ghost makes the bishops of 
the elders. It must needs create some surprise to those who are 
not aware of the fact, that an office which makes such a figure in 
church history, an office which has swallowed up all others, or 
thrown them into the back ground, should have been so seldom 
mentioned by the: saered writers. In the Epistle to the Romans, 
it is not found; nor in Corinthians; nor Pohesians nor Gala- 
tians ; nor Thessalonians ; and but twice in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. 

We will now proceed to search for the principle of the primi- 
tive government, as found in the examples recorded in the New 
Testament. . 

In the Acts of the Apostles there is a circumstantial account of the 
manner in which the controversy between the judaizing teachers 
and Paul and Barnabas was decided. *“* When, therefore, Paul and 
Barnabas had no small dissension and disputation with them (the 
certain men who came from Jerusalem) they (the brethren) deter- 
mined that Paul and Barnabas, and certain others of them (their 
ewn body) should go up to Jerusalem, unto the apostles and el- 
ders, about this question. How were the certain others of them 
selected ? Did Paul and Barnabas choose them, or did they offer 
their own services, or were they chosen by the brethren who were 
vexed? Nothing but the most positive evidence to the contrary 
ought to influence any man to imagine that the latter mode was 
not adopted in preference to the two former. But if it was, thep, 
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there were delegates, or representatives in this case: ‘ And when 
they were come to Jerusalem they were received of the church, 
and of the apostles and elders. And the apostles and elders came 
together to.consider this matter. And when there was much dis- 
puting, Peter rose and said, men and brethren,—then all the multi- 
tude kept silence, and gave audience to Barnabas and Paul. James 
said, men and*brethren hearken unto me. Then it pleased the 
apostles and elders, with the whole church.” ‘The vote was una- 
nimous, without a dissenting voice. The address of the letter is, 
“The apostles, elders, and brethren, greeting, unto the brethren 
which are of the Gentiles, in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia.” 
These newly planted churches of Gentile converts refer an im- 
portant dispute, which was occasioned by certain men who came 
from Jerusalem, to that mother church. The church and its office- 
bearers, as well as the apostles, all meet, and all vote; and they 
write back, * that it seemed good unto the Holy Ghost, and unto 
us.” It would seem that there were no upper house in those days, 
nor closed doors. | 

This was not a general council, nor a general conference, it is 
true ; and it is equally true, that they did not write their letter to 
the universal church, but to the brethren of the Gentiles in Anti- 
och, and Syria, and Cilicia, who had written to them. The whole 
of this transaction deserves to be studied with great care and atten- 
tion. Neither the judaizing teachers, nor the brethren, seem to 
have entertained very awful notions of apostolic supremacy in this 
instance. And whatever may have been the actual power of apos- 
tles in such matters, it is certain, that the great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, and his colleague, the son of consolation, interposed no le- 
gislative prerogatives to the exclusion of the elders and brethren. 
The multitude kept silence only while Peter and Paul and Bar- 
nabas and James were speaking, neither of whom, it would seem, 
took the floor, until an advanced stage of the debate, for there had 
been much disputing before Peter arose. The church, in the 
whole business, is contradistinguished from the apostles and 
elders, so that it is impossible for the art of man to confound them. 
The parent church at Jerusalem did -not volunteer in this affair, 


but acted by particular request. Rome seems to have had no 


more to do with it than Geneva, or Canterbury, or Baltimore. 
The next memorable case we shall examine, is the excommu- 
nication of the incestuous Corinthian; in which, it is notable, that 
the church of Corinth was wrong, in not putting away that per- 
son frora among them; and, of course, might have put him away, 
without the knowledge of St. Paul. “And ye are puffed up, and 
have not rather mourned, that he who hath done this deed, might 


- be taken away from among you:” they “should have purged out 


the old leaven.” He directs, therefore, that “ when ye are gather- 
ed together.” The church, it seems, then, had to convene, in or- 
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der to Pe away that wicked person, Neither the judgment or 
spirit of Paul, with the power of the Lord Jesus, was sufficient, 
without the form of a trial before the church. Nor was this a 
novel or unprecedented case. ‘Doth our law condemn a man 
before it hear him?”—* Tell it unto the church.” Men should be 
tried by their peers. Let a case be ever so notorious, the right to 
be tried before our peers remains inviolable. Mark well! There 
ts not one example in all the New Testament, of apostles, bishops, 
or any other description of church officers, trying and expelling 
church members, without the aid or co-operation of a church; nor 
of apostles, elders, or churches legislating, or making laws for any 
church, without its consent. And, as these acts are wrong in them- 
selves, it would be unjust and cruel to attribute them to the apos- 
tles, elders, and primitive Christians, without positive evidence. 
When St. Paul says, “ He will not spare, &c.” he does not mean 
that he will act over the heads of the judicial authority, which 
actually existed in the church; but has fully shewn his meaning 
in the case already quoted. “ When ye are gathered together with 


‘my spirit;” that is, judgment. If the facts prove to be, as they have 


been stated to me, he ought to be excommunicated. Cruden says, 
“tell it unto the church,” means elders, and so says Mr. Wesley; 
does it follow, if he hear not the elders—then, it seems, that the 
elders might settle the matter, not only without the church, but 
without the apostles or bishops. ‘These notions have no logical 
coherence. ‘The case is plain, the whole proceeding is to be un- 
derstood judicially. The functionaries or organs of the church, as 
such, are to be applied to, that the church may act legally and 
formally upon the case, and not be superseded in its judgment. 
The seven churches in Asia are next to be considered. No 
doubt can be entertained but that much of the language used in 
these communications is figurative, and that the number seven is 
selected to accommodate the hieroglyphical characters employed 
in those countries. The seven candlesticks, or chandeliers, which 
thou sawest, are seven churches, and the seven stars or lamps, are 
seven angels, if they had but been bishops, what a deal of 
labour it would have saved some commentators.) Yet, had it been 
so, our church writers would have been mightily put to it to make 
seven bishops out of three, and to reduce seven churches into one. 
In a book so evidently figurative as the Revelations, it cannot 
offend the most fastidious reader to argue, that we are not to ex- 
pect to find the details of church government; but even when a 
particular number is put for a general or indefinite one, we look 
in vain fora hierarchy. Seven cities have seven churches, and 
seven churches have seven angels. In one of these cities and 
churches, we know that in St. Paul’s time, there were bishops, 
made such by the Holy Ghost; ‘and as the apostles used to ordain 
elders in every city, and in every church, and we have no reason 
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to believe that the apostles innovated upon their own plans, are 
we not fairly authorised to infer that matters were nearly on the 
same footing in Ephesus, and other cities in Asia Minor, when 
John wrote'to the churches there, as they were when Paul was at 
Miletus? 

Another principle of great importance, which we are to search 
for in the New: Testament, if it be not given or revealed, is, 
respecting the manner in which the officers of the churches were 
originally selected. But concerning the apostles, properly so call- 
ed, there can be no question, their very‘name imports their. imme- 
diate commission from the head of the church; and all the parti- 
culars of their being chosen by the Lord Jesus Christ, as well as 
their very names, are circumstantially recorded by- the evange- 
lists. When one was to be ordained to be a witness, with the 
eleven, of the resurrection, in the place of Judas, they appointed 
two, and they prayed, and said, thou Lord, who knowest the 
hearts of all men, shew whether of these two thou hast chosen, 
that he may take part of this (dikonias)*ministry and apostleship, 
and they gave forth their lots, and the lot fell upon Matthias, and 
he was numbered with the eleven apostles. This must be regard- 
ed as a very important transaction, and is entitled to a careful 
examination in reference to the famous question of the apostolic 
succession. Has any other succession of any one apostle been so 
chosen? An apostle, it is plain, could not be chosen even by the 
apostolic college (as some writers are wont to call it.) The minis- 
try and apostleship, from which Judas, by transgression, fell, was 
filled up by the Lord himself. May it not be presumed, that va- 
cancies happened from time to time by death, and yet, in all the 
New Testament, not the least intimation is given of any successor 
having been appointed. In the case of Paul, who was a thirteenth 
apostle, the immediate choice of God is abundantly evident. 
“Paul, an. apostle, (Rot of men, neither by man, but by Jesus 
Christ, and God the’ lather, who raised him from the dead.) But, 
when it pleased God to reveal his Son in me,—immediately, I 
conferred not with flesh and blood, neither went I up to Jerusalem 
to them which were apostles before me—then, after three years, 1 
went up to Jerusalem to see Peter—and I was unknown by face 
unto the churches of Judea, which were in Christ.” No lots ap- 
pear to have been-cast, that he who knew the hearts of all men 
might shew which of. the evangelists he had chosen to fill the 

laces, from which, apostles by martyrdom, or natural death, had 
ie removed. No one among them, like Paul, had seen the 
Lord Jesus in a miraculous manner, after his resurrection. Evan- 
gelists are mentioned, in three places, in the New Testament: 
“We entered the house of Philip, the evangelist”—“< He gave 
some evangelists” —* Do the work.of an evangelist.” There seems 
to be some evidence that they were selected by the apostles them- 
selves; but they had the approbation of the elders also. “ A cer- 
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tain disciple was there, named Timotheus—him ‘Paul would have 
to go forth with him”—“ Unto Timothy my own son in the faith— 
as | besought thee to abide still at Ephesus.—This charge I com- 
mit unto thee, son Timothy, according to prophecies, which went 
before on thee—Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was 
given thee by prophecy and the laying on of the hands of the 
(elders) presbytery—stir up the gift of God, which is in thee by the 
putting on of my hands. , 

Evangelists seem to have been qualified for their extraordinary 
office of helpers to the apostles, by supernatural gifts, and to have 
done all the duties common to apostles, except the identical, and 
essential ones, of bearing witness to the ressurection of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and of writing scripture. That they bore an important 
part in planting, and establishing churches, is evident; but how 
many of them there were, or whether they all continued in their 
office for life or not, the scripture is silent. It can only be logically 
inferred, that the secondary office ceased with its principal. When 
the churches were planted, and the cannon of scripture was com- 
pleted; or in other words, when precepts and examples were fur- 
nished, ia sufficient number, for the direction and government of 
the churches, these extraordinary officers ceased, and the ordinary 
pastors and teachers continued the work of the ministry, edifying 
the body of Christ—and perfecting the saints, just as the same des- 
cription of officers do now; for now there is not a successor of an 
apostle, or an evangelist, upon the face of the earth. Modern 
ministers of the gospel are successors to the powers and prero- 
gatives of the ancient pastors and teachers; and ifany among them 
pretend to any thing more, sooner or later, they will be convicted 
of ignorance or error. The earliest case on record in the penticos- 
takdispensation, of a regular election, is in the iv. of the Acts: 
“ Then the twelve called the multitude of the disciples, and said, 
it is not reason that we should leave the word of God, and serve 
tables; wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you seven men of 
honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may 
appoint over this business; but we will give ourselves continually 
to prayer and to the ministry of the word. And the saying pleased 
the whole multitude: and they chose Stephen, &c. &c. whom they 
set before the apostles, and when they had prayed, they laid their 
hands upon them.” Here, it is worthy of remark, that the apostles 
did not. even nominate. Of the manner in which the elders were 
chosen we have no account; but as it is clear from the above pas- 
sage, that the laying on of hands, and of course ordaining, does not 
imply, or include the choosing of the men, is it not to be inferred 
that the multitude chose or elected, in the one case, as well as in 
the other ? May it not be reasonably presumed, that one cause why 
the New Testament is so silent upon the subject of the election of 
elders or bishops, is that it is a mere common sense process? The 
qualifications for the office being stated, as they are, in a very full 
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and detailed manner, nothing but a positive prohibition, from di- 
vine authority, should prevent churches from choosing or electing 
their own officers, ; : 

{n searching for scripture principles of church government, the 
divisions which are notiged in scripture, must not be overlooked. 
In St. Paul’s charge to the elders of Ephesus, divisions are an- 
ticipated.. I know, says he, that after my departing shall grievous 
wolves enter in among you, not sparing the flock ;, also of yourselves 
shail men arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away disciples after 
them. From Miletus, Paul had sent-and called these elders of the 
church (of Ephesus); but he saysnot one word about the supremacy, 
or of his successor. Query, were all these elders, who were to take 
heed to the flock over which the Holy Ghost had made them over- 
seers, to feed the flock of God at Ephesus, nearly, if not quite, on 
a fooiing of equality? If not, why did St. Paul address them on a 
subject of such moment without saying one word by way of incul- 
cating subordination to their superior? What did those “ of them- 
selves” do in order to draw away disciples after them ? Must they 
not have risen to eminence, and claimed precedence? ‘That is, 
have laboured to destroy the equality which existed among them- 
selves? Observe, St. Paul foresees that bishops. will draw away 
disciples from bishops ! He might also have safely predicted, that 
the same process would take place elsewhere. 

In Corinth, schisms did actually take place ; and this same apos- 
tle labours to correct them. “ One said J am of Paul, and an- 
other l of Cephas, and another Iam of Apollos. So it seems, 
that there were some in the church at Corinth.who preferred 
Apollos before two of the most conspicuous of the apostles. 
Could this facthave happened, in any human probability, if they had 
been as well schooled in the doctrine of supremacy as some moderns 
are ? Or if St. Paul himself had maintained that doctrine, was not 
this a fair and proper occasion for the application of it? And yet, 
so far is he from saying one word to this point, that he does every 
thing to the contrary. “ Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos! 
hut ministers by whom ye believed.” In the New Testament, it 
is true, we find not many maxims and axioms of church govern- 
ment; but their paucity is abundantly compensated for, by a most 
plentiful supply of examples. The New Testament teaches reli- 
gious liberty and equality by example; the best mode, it is said, of 
teaching in the world. 1 have read this book over and over; I 
have compared it with itself, and endeavoured to analyze its parts, 
and J must declare, that I cannot find one single example or prin- 
ciple of ministerial supremacy, on any of its pages. ‘Io my ear, 
it speaks One uniform language, and that is, “not.that we have 
dominion over your faith; but are helpers of your joy.” If any 
man have eyes, or ears, to see, or hear, any: thing to the contrary, 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


A REVIEW OF THE SUBJECT OF DISAGREEMENT 
. BETWEEN THE MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE OF 1820, UPON THE PRESIDING 


ELDER QUESTION. 


“ Life is short, and art is long,” is a maxim applicable to princi- 
ples and doctrines; for these too, die not with the body. The 
saying, measures not men is worthy of adoption in this case, as the 
moral and religious characters of the men, on either side, need not 
be implicated. Some of the preachers who are opposed to any 
change, consider “ the conciliation” as an entering wedge; grant 
this, say they, and more will be demanded. This slowness of 
heart to believe, that men can be induced to give up in part what 
they contend for upon principle, bears little affinity to a confidence 
in the sincerity of brethren. The preachers, on the contrary, who 
contend that the Annual Conferences ought to have a voice in the 
election of presiding elders, though they yield the power to no- 
minate, to the bishops; while they admit and deplore the tendency 
of power to beguile the judgments, both of those who profess and 
those who advocate it, look forward to future men, and future times, 
and in the changes which will bring untried men into office, they 
see the danger of leaving uncontrollable power in undiminished 
force. The weight of their arguments have, therefore, been di- 
rected to consequences, in order, if possible, to bring the present 
advocates for existing prerogatives, to reflect how easily, and ef- 
fectually this potent weapon might, in skilful and ambitious hands, 
be converted to the most pernicious uses. With them it is mea- 
sures, not men. They conceive that it is sufficient. ground for 
their fears, that the existing powers may be abused to an inde- 
finite extent ; and with them, also, it is matter of serious considera- 
tion, that no temptation to ambition is greater than opportunity, 
Samuel himself, did not more carefully warn the Israelites of the 
nature and consequences of a monarchy, than these preachers have 
warned their brethren of the danger of absolute power in the hands 
of bishops, yet to come into existence, under unforeknown circum- 
stances, and in unforeseen events. 

The address of the senior bishop did not anticipate the argu- 
ments employed in the Baltimore Annual Conference, neither did 
its friends and supporters give a direct and satisfactory answer to 
those arguments which were employed against it. Among a number 
of reasons in favour of the powers of the General Conference, to al- 
ter the present rule, the following seem to be too important to.be 
overlooked, viz. “They,” (the General Conference) says the 3d re- 
solution, * shall not change or alter any part, or rule of our govern- 
ment, so as to do away anes ad or to destroy the plan of our 
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itinerant general; superintendency.” May not, (said the speaker) 
this restriction be construed so as to mean they may change, or 
alter any part, or rule of our government so as not to do away epis- 
copacy, or to destroy the plan of our itinerant general superinten- 
dency? That is, the General Conference may change, or alter 
any part, or rule of our government, which relates to episcopacy ; 
they may change, or alter any part, or rulé of our government 
which relates to our general superintendency ; but they shall not 
do away the first, nor destroy the second. Many kinds, and de- 
grees of changes, or alterations may take place, without doing away, 
or destroying the things changed, or altered. The words so as, do 
evidently admit of changes, or alterations, at the same time that 
they limit them; for it is in the nature of a conjunction to have 
two things to unite or disjoin. If the plan of our itinerant super- 
intendency should be made local, it would be destroyed—if the 
plan of our general superintendency should be made particular, it 
would be destroyed ; for it is inconsistent with our plan for a bi- 
shop to reside, or hold his court in one place, as the bishop of 
Rome, or pope does. And it is also inconsistent with our plan 
for our bishops to have particular provinces or dioceses, as the 
archbishop of Canterbury or the bishop of London, &c. If, there- 
fore, the General Conference should abolish the order of bishops, 
or fix their residence and court at one place, or limit their super- 
intendency to any particular part of the connexion, it would do 
away episcopacy, and destroy the plan of our itinerant general 
superintendency. Now, the change or alteration which was agreed 
to in the General Conference of 1820, in that part or rule of our 
government which relates to presiding elders, was not intended, 
nor was it calculated to do away episcopacy or to destroy the plan 
of our itinerant general superintendency, No other construction 
can be given to the restriction, unless the whole stress and em- 
phasis be laid 2 ee plan ; but if this rule of interpretation is to be 
admitted to such an extent as to prevent the General Conference 
from altering the rule, which provides for the choice of presiding 
elders, it must be extended to every part or rule of our govern- 
ment, for the restriction is not concerning the choice of presiding 
elders in particular, and of course the General Conference would 
have nothing to do. The word change, or alter, is not equivalent 
to, or synonymous with do away, or destroy. It is not the plan 
in the abstract, but the plan of our superintendency, which is ex- 
‘pressly defined by the two adjectives, itinerant and general. The 
sense (said the tery. given to the restriction by our opponents, 
‘Tequires that it should read “they shall not change, or alter, or de- 
Stroy any part, or rule of our government, which relates to the ex- 
isting powers of the bishops, &c.” 

From this specimen of the arguments which were used in favour 
‘Of the power of the General Conference to agree to the concilia- 
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tion plan, and those used against the address were no less conclu- 
sive, how was it possible for those preathers who heard them, to 
hesitate to award to those who bet to act under a conviction 
of their truth, the virtue of sincerity ? Is the fallacy of this reason- 
ing so glaring and palpable, that those who profess to believe it 
involve themselves in the dilemma of having their heads or their 
hearts impeached ? } 

Should the conciliation be finally rejected, the preachers must 
needs divide into two great parties; one of whom will be bound, 
upon their own principles, to maintain that they have a right to 
control the majority, in all cases in which, in their judgment, a 
question becomes constitutional. But the other, viz. the one who 
believe that it is in the power of the General Conference to make 
the presiding elders elective, will only expect to govern while they 
are a majority. 

Let us now suppose that this last party find themselves to be an 
actual majority in the delegation, and the episcopacy, will they in 
General Conference, or on any question of which they have no 
doubt of their power to act, and without a single letter in the dis- 
cipline to prevent their acting, submit to be governed by a mino- 
rity ? But if a minority should refuse to obey have they not suffi- 
cient means to coerce them? Could they not refuse to elect a 
bishop, or elect one or more of their own opinion, &c. &e. ? 

No reasonable objection can be urged against a free discussion 
of any question in the Annual Conferences; but is not the present 
plan of requiring them to vote upon the proceedings of the General 
Conference both useless and dangerous? The prudence of the 
Baltimore Annual Conference, in indefinitely postponing the ques- 
tion, will be evident to every one who reflects upon the nature of 
a representative legislature, who like the General Conference, is 
composed of the delegates of the preachers. ‘This body of men 
must needs be supposed to be bound to act according to the judg- 
ment of the majority, for it must finally come to this point, that 
the General Conference, in their collective capacity, must judge 
what is constitutfonal and what is not. This apparatus of voting 
by Annual Conferences, it is to be hoped, is not intended ‘to fore- 
stall or prevent a free election, or to bind delegates to vote in Ge-~ 
neral Conference according to a past, and not a present judgment. 
In 1824 a majority of the delegates may be fully convinced that 
the plan of conciliation was not only not inconsistent with the third 
resolution, but as expedient as it is lawful. However the General 
Conferénce may err, it is certain that its members never can act 
right while their understandings are fettered and bewildered by the 
clashing and contrary dictation of a number of separate bodies of 
men, whose opinions are collected from the extremities of the 
continent in the course of a year and a half or two years. Instead 
of the voting system, it would be well to act under the maxim 
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“ give us but light.” The, most dangerous crisis which can hap- 
pen to us, is to set up and establish a minority with constitutional 
claims and pretensions, in opposition to a majority. No schisms 
and divisions are so fatal and incurable as this kind. Majorities 
are formidable bodies, and whoever succeeds in controlling them 
must become usurpers and masters. He must have a superficial 
knowledge of human nature indeed, who can persuade himself to 
believe that a majority will be compelled, contrary to their own 
deliberate judgment, to submit to a minority. | 

Those who suppose that there is a deep laid scheme on the part 
of those who wish for a change in the manner of choosing presi- 
ding elders, entirely mistake the nature of the case. ‘Those men 
only act up to their judgment of lawfulness and expediency. If 
they cannot convince their brethren that they are right, and thus 
securé a majority in the General Conference, they are willing to 
be governed by the majority. ) 

In reviewing this subject nothing produces more surprise and 
regret than the proceeding of the bishop elect, and the subsequent 
measures of the senior bishop; who, as has been unanswerably 
shewn by the ablest speakers, had not one jot or tittle of authority 
from the discipline to bear them out.. But, even if they had, as 
they no doubt thought that they had a legal right to interfere with 
the decision of the General Conference, it is difficult to conceive 
how they could have been more injudicious in the choice of their 
times and means. As the bishop elect was present, the obvious 
and easy course, one would think, must have presented itself to 
his mind, to state his doubts and those of the senior bishop (if he 
was too much indisposed to do it himself) that the motion was a 
violation of the third resolution. This question might have thus 
been fully discussed aid settled, and all further debates and heart 
burnings prevented. Whereas in the wrong and foremost manner 
in which this business has been managed, principles and feelings 
are inextricably involved ; passions and prejudices have had an 
opportunity to insinuate themselves, and to perplex and bewilder 
the understanding. When we take into consideration the well 
known celebrity of these two men, not only for the virtues of the 
heart, but for acuteness of perception, depth and soundness of 
judgment, the most probable solution of the case will, perhaps, be 
in the supposition, that they some how or other, were Jed to be- 
lieve that matters would not come to such a crisis, as to oblige 
them to act at all. T’he regrets which are felt, are heightened by 
the cordial affection, which has been long cherished towards the 
venerable man, who has for a series of years presided over the 
Conferences with so much dignity, and whose praise fiom an ear- 
ly period, was in all the churches; the respect for his junior friend 
and confidant also, is in full proportion to his years and standing, 
as-an able and faithful minister of the New Testament. -It would 
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afford the most sensible gratification to be able to anticipate, that 
the historian will find himself in possession of ample data, - to pre- 
sent these transactions in the most favourable light; but with pre- 
sent facts and evidences, we have not the means of exonerating 
them from all departure from the rules of prudence; nor can we 
perceive, how the consequences can be avoided, unless they shall 
say, we were mistaken. 

The dread that has often been expressed, of the evils of elec- 
tions, may now give place to a much greater one. The office as 
well as the officers, is now likely to be involved in the danger. Vot- 
ing against the acts of the General Conference, instead of the men 
who acted, cannot fail to produce a weak and wavering confidence 
in that body, if it does not destroy it altogether. It is well worthy 
of the most serious attention of the senior bishop, and those who 
act in coucert with him, that the plan they are pursuing is a pre- 
cedent favourable to the purposes of ambitious and artful bishops, 
who will have nothing to dread but the power of the General Con- 
ference. A bishop being elected for life, and being amenable to 
no other tribunal, can more readily and effectually destroy the in- 
fluence of the General Conference, by dividing it among the an- 
nual Conferences than by any other means. He can thus prevent 
new restrictions from being imposed upon himself, and corrupt 
his judges. Behold! now the consequences of a precedent, and 
the little avail of the goodness of intention in those who produced 
it. The oldest bishop set the example,—the ice is broken—the 
minds of the preachers are familiarized with episcopal opposition to 
the General Conference, and prepared to co-operate. But it will 
be asked, if there be nothing to fear from the General Conference? 
Why should those who elect its members, fear its power, when 
they can change them once in four years? If a fatal necessity 
were imposed upon the preachers to go to some extreme in 
this matter, it would be the safer one to give too much, rather 
than too little power to their delegates. ‘The General Conference 
is not like the federal government of the United States, as soon as 
its session closes it ceases to be, and its statutes go into the hands 
of the Annual Conferences. Even the bishops, as has been made 
to appear, have no other responsibility to the General Conference, 
but that of a criminal to a judge, and of course, as their temptation 
to violate the laws increase, their regard for their judges must be 
weakened. The errors of the General Conference are:provided 
against; as far as they cee respect the preachers, by a periodical 
election ; but how is the General Conference to correct the errors 
of the Annual Conferences? By the bishops. How by them, if 
they form a coalition? Were the bishops subject to a re-election 
once in four years, then, indeed, the General Conference might 
have. some hold upon the skirts of their garments. 4 

In concluding tkis review, it seems proper, ohce more to.admo- 
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nish travelling preachers not to.take the name of a constitution im 
vain. Their third restriction upon their delegates is one thing, 
and a constitution a very different one. They may be entreated, 
also; to have some regard to their own personal reputation, and 
the reputation of the common cause. A pompous display of pow- 
ers and prerogatives, to which they are much prone, is only cal- 
culated to make them objects of derision and contempt, among 
their fellow citizens. Lastly, it may be well to remind these sen- 
sitive brethren, who are so tremblingly alive to the encroachments 
of their own delegates, to reflect a moment how those must feel 
who have neither elections nor delegates ! 

This review, it is to be hoped, will be deemed sufficiently mo- 
derate and temperate to convince those who detect its mistakes, 


that they were not intentional. 
QUORUM PARS FUI. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


REVIEW OF REV. N. BANGS’ “VINDICATION OF 
METHODIST EPISCOPACY.” 


(Continued from page 228.) 


After having made his sapient observations on the binding na- 
ture of church canons, and on the obligations Christians are laid 
under to render passive obedience and non-resistance to the pow- 
ers that be, our author proceeds to state, that “These observa- 
tions are made with a view to introduce to the reader’s notice the 
rules by which the Methodist Episcopal Church* governs its 
members.” And, that, “The instances of the manner of exer- 
cising church discipline, are introduced, to show the equitable 
manner in which the members of our church are dealt with.” 
And conceives, that, “Those who impartially consider these 

arts of our government, will be astonished, fe extraordinary 
things had not long since ceased to excite astonishment) that any 
one should cry out against the powers of our ministry.” And in- 
dignantly exclaims: “ What more privileges any people can desire, 
one cannot tell, unless they desire to throw off all scriptural re- 
straint, and each one do what is right in his own eyes, and thus 
introduce anarchy and confusion.” 





* We presume our author means by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the ‘ body of elders.” We know of no other body, corporate or incorpo- 
rate, spiritual or ar ee that governs the Methodist people, as a reli- 
gious community. e have been asked, “ Is not the General Confer- 
ence the only Methodist Episcopal Church known ia law, as per deeds?” 
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From these remarks by Mr. B. no doubt the reader is 
fully prepared to witness an’exhibit of principles embodied in the 
rales, and acted out in the practice of the Methodist Episcopal! 
Church, as are equalled by none, except those which obtained in 
apostolic times. But we would request him not to be over-san- 
guine in his anticipations, lest he should not realize them to the 
full, and instead of a gratification meet with a disappointment. 

The first set of rules which our author introduces to the notice 
of his readers, is the general rules of society by which the mem- 
bers of the Methodist Church are governed, as it relates to their 
moral and Christian conduct, Upon these rules he simply re- 
marks, that they are expressed in as clear and comprehensive 
manner as any set of ethics ever were, and that they include all 
the great principles of morality, and also of Christian duty. Now, 
‘to these ‘ general rules’ we have no sort of objection; but would 
simply remind Mr. B. that these ‘clear and comprehensive’ rules 
are not the work of our body of elders, but the production of 
Mr. Wesley, and were drawn up by him for the use of his socie- 
ties. But here we would ask Mr. B. why he has passed so hastily 
on to “the instances of the manner of exercising church disei- 
pline?” Are there no other rules by which the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church governs its members, except the general rules? If 
there are, why not introduce them also to the readers’ notice. No 
doubt Mr. B. approves of every rule in the discipline, and, as ad- 
‘vocate general, would vindicate them all. Why not then introduce 
them? Was it merely because the limits of his work would only 
permit him to glance at the general rules, and then refer the reader 
to the discipline? Or was it on account of some misgivings in his 
own mind, as to the final success of making them appear ‘equita- 
ble’ in the eyes of the people? Be this as it may, as our limits 
are somewhat more extended than we at first anticipated, we will 
take the liberty to introduce to the reader’s notice a few of those 
particular rules, (though general in their application) by which 
the Methodist Episcopal Church governs its members. And in 
doing this, we are not conscious off a departure from the subject in 
hand. Our author himself says, he made his “observations with 
a view to introduce to the reader’s notice the rules by which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church governs its members.” Now, if he 
has only introduced a part for the whole, we hope we shall not be 
accused by him‘or the purchasers of his copy right, with officious- 
ness for introducing the remainder. Especially, when the reader 
‘is to be overwhelmed with astonishment at the unreasonableness 
of those who murmur at the rules, and “ cry out against the pow- 
ers of our ministry.” 

The first particular rule to which we invite attention, is found 
in the discipline, p. 92. “If a member of our church shall -be 
clearly convicted of endeavouring to sow dissensions in any of our 
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societies, by inveighing against eithgp our doctrines or discipline, 
such person so offending, shall be’ first reproved by the senior 
minister or preacher of his circuit, and if he persist in such per- 
nicious practices, he shall be expelled from the church.” . This 
rule has not been. improperly called ‘a gag law;’ because it is 
thought to favour the suppression of free inquiry. It has always 
been our decided opinion that this was the real object the framers 


_of the: law had in view, at ihe time of its enactment. Now we 


would ask the members of our church, ‘What more privileges 
any people can desire” than this rule grants unto them? May 
they not sing, and pray, and read their bibles, and go to meeting, 
and be good, and get to heaven,* without incurring its penalty ? 
Most assuredly they may. Well, and “what more privileges do 
any people desire?” Do laymen desire the privilege of making 


free inquiry into the acts of their ecclesiastical governors! Do they 


desire to be indulged in the expression of their opinions of the 
oodness or badness of the rules made for their government by 


the body of elders!! Do they desire to inveigh against the disci- 


pline of the Methodist Episcopal Church!!! If they do, let them 
know that the ministry have power to expel all such “ restless 


-spirits who rebel against the order God hath established.” Our 


brethren on the other side of the great water, with all their predi- 
lections for monarchies and hierarchies, have not yet so far dis- 
graced themselves as to suppress the freedom of speech and of 


the press. Even Mr. Crowther, the English vindicator of priestly 


dominion, has, in his life of Coke, advanced this correct senti- 
ment: “Every man has a right to think for himself, and, if he 


chooses, to publish his thoughts.” p. 329. 
The next particular rule we will notice is that which imposes 


on every member of our church the duty of meeting in class, un- 


der the penalty of excommunication. This rule was passed»in 
1784, by the whole ‘body of elders,’ in general conference assem- 
bled, and has been rigorously enforced from that period to the 


present. 7 
* Quest. What shall be done with those members of our church, 


“who wilfully and repeatedly neglect to meet their class? 


Answ. 1. Let the elder, deacon, or one of the preachers, visit 
them, whenever it is practicable, and explain to them the conse- 
quences if they continue to neglect, viz. exclusion. 

_ 2. If they do not amend, let him who has the charge of the 
circuit, exclude them, (in the church) shewing that they are laid 
aside for a breach of our rules of discipline, and not for immoral 
conduct.” , 

Previously to our making a single remark upon this rule, we 
wish it to be distinctly understood, that we have no objections to 





* This is about the sum total of Methodist liberty. 
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feeting in class; nor do we think class meeting an unprofitable 
means. On the contrary, we believe it to be a valuable means 
of grace; and have experienced and witnessed its beneficial ef- 
fects more than twenty years. Our objections then, are not level- 
led against class meeting, but against imposing unscriptura] terms 
of communion, under the weighty penalty of excommunication. 
We should like to see how ouf vindicator of things new and old, 
would prove the scriptural character of the above-cited ‘ canon.’ 
In what part of the bible are the ministry authorised to excommu- 
nicate those Christians who refuse to meet in class, or in any 
other meeting so many, times a month? Mr. Wesley never attempt- 
ed to excommunicate a member of his society for not attending 
class. If one of his members repeatedly neglected the stated 
society meetings, he would refuse to renew their ticket of mem- 
bership, unless they promised amendment; but that punishment 
by no means amounted to excommunication; such persons were 
still members of the Church of England. We have no hesitancy 
in believing that Mr. Wesley could hot have been prevailed upon, 
even by a body of elders, as respectable as that which constitutes 
our general conference, to excommunicate a Christian for an 
omission, which he, nor no man living, would assert to be suffi- 
cient to exclude a person from the kingdom of grace and glory! 
Why is it, then, that our body of elders have ventured on such 
untenable ground? Can Mr. B. tell? May not the secret be found 
in the circumstance, that class meeting is the great financial meet- 
ing of the church? If this is not the true cause, why not attach as 
great a penalty to the negiect of band meeting and love feast, 
which are equally as profitable, if not more so, than class meet- 
ing? Now, as it respects “ the equitable manner in which the mem- 
bers of our church are dealt with” for the neglect of this duty, 
we think those who impartially: consider the matter, will not have 
much room for astonishment “that any one should cry out against 
the power of our ministry.” Will not astonishment be on the othet 
side of the question, when they are informed, that our ministry, 
with scarcely an exception, have, for more than twenty years past, 
exercised the shameful power of excommunicating ‘class delin- 
quents without even the form of trial! And this in defiance of the 
discipline which secures to every member of the church, the 
“ privilege of trial by committee, and of an appeal!” Surely, when 
a body of preachers assume the right of legislating for a whole 
church without its consent; when they impose unscriptural terms 
of communion, under the severest penalties; when they trample 
on the very laws they have made, and exercise a lawless despot- 
ism over the members of the church, it is high time to cry out 
against the powers of such a minisiry. In our next number of the 
Review we will examine, particularly, the instances produced by 
‘ia, 
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Mr B. of the manner of exercising church discipline, which he 
conceives to be so very “ equitable.” 

We will close the present number with a quotation from a well 
written article, which recently appeared in the Philadelphia 
“Unron,” under the editorial head. ‘ All the power of the Me- 
thodist Church is in the hands of three bishops and about eleven 
hundred travelling preachers, who-delegate portions of their au- 
thority to subordinate officers, instead of receiving it from the 
people. “The annual conferences,” says a Methodist writer, 
‘composed altogether of ministers, elect from their own body the 
members of the General Conference—the General Conference 
elect the bishops—the bishops and presiding elders station the 
preachers—the preachers appoint the leaders—the leaders elect 
the stewards—and the stewards appoint the sextons; so that every 
officer, from him who soars aloft as the angel of the church, and 
overlooks God’s heritage, down to him who delves in the earth 
and buries the bodies of the saints, receives his authority, directly 
or indirectly from the ministry consequently, they are all account- 
able to the ministry alone, for the faithful performance of the trust 
reposed in them.” Again, it is the business of the ministers to 
receive, try, and expel members. If an individual offers himself 
as a candidate, the stationed preacher can receive him in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of all the society, or can reject him, though 
they may all desire that he should be received. A member can- 
not, indeed, be expelled without trial; but the mimister may act as 
accuser, attorney general, and presiding judge, and afterwards 
carry the sentence into execution. Nor is this all. The people, 
far from being allowed to send delegates to the conferences, are 
not even allowed to be present as spectators; nor are any more of 
the proceedings of those bodies made public than the clergy see’ 
fit to communicate. ‘The private members do not.iti fact know 
what sum of money is annually collected for general purposes, nor 
how it is expended. In short, from the authority of office, and 
the influence of character, the clergy possess all the power in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of America.” 

Each of the particulars enumerated by the editor of the Union, 
in the above quotation, has been fully established in the pages of 
the Repository; and others might be added to the list, that have 
not yet been brought out to public view, but which, if necessary, 
shall be noticed in due time. We would now ask, is there remain- 
ing in the breast of a single member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who has impartially considered these things, the smallest 
degree of astonishment that “any one should cry out against the 
power of our ministry?” But there is sufficient cause for astonish- 
ment. In the first place, it is truly “ astonishing,” that Mr. B. 
should have made use of such preposterous language as that quo- 
ted from his book, in the commencement of this number of the 
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Review. Did he, and the purchasers of the copy right, suppose 
they were addressing persons destitute of common understanding, 
and of all correct notions concerning the rights and privileges of 
Christians? They certainly must have had a very contemptible 
opinion of their /ay brethren. Or, perhaps, our author fancied, 
when he was engaged in writing his book, that he was so well for- 
tified behind the gag law, and so fully under the protection of the 
Conference, that no member of the Methodist Church would ever 
dare to point—even a goose quill at him. But in this, as well as 
some other things, the wise man of the east has found himself 
mistaken. He has learnt, that there are men amongst the Method- 
ists who are not afraid to think, speak, and publish, what they be- 
lieve to be consistent with truth, righteousness, and common 
sense, the gag law to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Another cause of astonishment is, that so many hundred thou- 
sands of people, born and educated in a country where the prin- 
ciples of liberty are the best understood, should tamely submit, 
for such a lehgth of time, to an ecclesiastical tyranny, which has 
no parallel in any protestant church on the face of the earth! This 
is truly a wonder of wonders! But what is a tyranny? An Ameri- 
can writer of sound judgment, has furnished a good definition of 
this abomination, which has always desolated wherever it has been 
set up. “No political truth is of greater intrinsic value, or is 
stamped with the authority of more enlightened patrons of liberty, 
than, that the accumulation of all powers, legislative, executive, 
and judiciary, in the same hands; whether of one, a few, or many, 
and whether hereditary, self-appointed, or elected, may justly 
be pronounced the very definition of tyranny.” We think we may 
safely challenge Mr. B. and the whole body of elders to prove 
that the accumulation of all powers, legislative, executive, and 
judiciary, are not in the hands of the Methodist Episcopal Mi- 


nistry. 
; AMICUS. 
(To be continued.) | 
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LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE CANDIDATES FOR 
THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE METHO- 
DIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, TO BE HELD IN MAY, 
1824. 


The following Letter, with three others, (to appear in future 
Nos.) have had a limited circulation in the pamphlet form. Pamph- 
lets are ephemeral things ; these letters are full worthy of preserva- 
tion. Besides, they are now published as a second edition, revised 
and corrected, by the author. The editor of this work has impos- 
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ed the present title, on his own responsibility, not having had time 
to consult the author. ' 

LETTER I. 
Deak BRETHERN, , 

WE offer no apology for the liberty which we now take, of 
addressing a few sentiments to you, since itis guaranteed by friend- 
ship, and authorised and even enforced by brotherly love. United, 
as we are, not only by the tie of Christian affection, which is the 
common badge of our profession, but still more particularly mould- 
ed into unity of sentiment, and feeling, by the similarity of our 
studies, our labours, and our sufferings in the common cause of the 
gospel; we cannot but have one object in view. We may, indeed, 
conceive somewhat differently of the most eligible means of ac- 
complishing that object. And that this has been the fact, with res- 
pect to some points concerning our ecclesiastical polity, cannot be 
denied; since it stands marked in legible characters upon the 
pages of our story. , 

How far, however, this want of unanimity of sentiment has been 
the result of too great a backwardness, freely to interchange our 
ideas on the points on which it ha’ subsisted, remains, perhaps, for 
future experiment to test. 

That delicacies have been felt on the points alluded to, which 
have operated to prevent a like familiar interchange of sentiments 
on that subject, to what has usually been exercised among us, on 
other subjects connected with our ministerial labours, cannot be 
denied, and ought not to be concealed. The following letters are in- 
tended as an humble attempt to break down this middle wall of 
partition, that we may mingle in as free an interchange of sentiments 
upon this subject, as we now do upon all others which stand as in- 
timately connected with the great objects of our ministerial labours. 
And why should we not? Our ultimate interest is one, our objects 
in general are the same, and our sentiments on this, as well as other 
subjects, may possibly become the same, if we will but frankly and 
candidly interchange our views. 

We freely acknowledge ourselves to be among those, who con- 
sider our ecclesiastical pohty, to be without a parallel in modern 
times; nor do we think, that the primitive periods furnish a similar 
one. We do not mean to intimate that ithas not been in general a 
correct and useful one; nor are we prepared to deny, that at the 
time and under the circumstances of its origination, it was the most 
suitable for the then existing circumstances of the church. Buta 
question very naturally arises here, viz. whether the same regula- 
tions that were suitable, and perhaps necessary, for a junior minis- 
try, will be suitable, and necessary, for a ministry experienced and 
matured? In our judgment, we are near the important crisis which 
is to determine the character of our ministry and membership for 
ages to come. Heretofore, we have been distinguished in our 
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ministerial character and operations, by a tolerably uniform acces- 
sion and recession. With a.small arithmetical difference, our 
preachers have gone (viz. located) as fast asthey have come into 
the itinerant connection. And you know that for this, there have 
been not only justifiable reasons, in general, but in most cases, im- 
perious neéessity. It is not so much so now, and we hope it will be 
less the case in time to come. We shall begin to have an aged, and 
we hope and pray, we may continue to.have an evangelical minis- 
try; which for sound heads and honest hearts, shall not be excelled 
by that of any other church in Christendom. We think it fairly 
presumable that we shall have a tolerably permanent ministry for 
the future. As we become older, we must become wiser, and we 
ought to become better. With us at present, it is a fixed opinion, to 
which habit and inclination strongly attach us, that our general plan 
of itinerancy ought to be perpetuated, and to be afforded all possi- 
ble facilities which can be consistently rendered to it; and we are 
sure that our conviction of the correctness of this position, increases 
with the increase of our experience. We incline very much to, be- 
lieve that this peculiarity in our economy will suit the circumstances 
of every succeeding period, until it shall be said “ ‘Time shall be no 
longer.” A general superintendency, with limited and well-guard- 
ed powers, in our judgment, is necéssary in this extensive and still 
extending connexion; spreading itself over this vast Continent. 
This feature of our church government, will, we are persuaded, be 
always useful, if not absolutely necessary, in this large portion of the 
world. Still we are decidedly of opinion, that its powers ought to 
be moderate, well-defined, and strongly guarded. We have no hesi- 
tation in avowing it as our opinion that our superintendents at pre- 
sent, have more power than ought to be entrusted to any sucsession 
of men in the world. The power of stationing the preachers, and 
removing them at ‘pleasure, to us, appears too great to be safe, 
We thank God, we have all confidence im the goodness of our 
present bishops. We have no fears, as to the continuance of their 
uprightness, and integrity, through life; but we know that they 
must die ; and by whom shall they be succeeded? By men of equal 
excellence with themselves we hope. -Yes, and we pray that our 
hope may be realised. But we know enough of the character of 
human nature, to authorise the apprehension, not only of the bare 
possibility, but even of a remote probability, that, at some’ future 
period, a man of high ambition may intrigue himself into office, and 
convince (by an administration corresponding with his nature,) the 
men of this day,* of their. oversight, or neglect, in permitting such 
a policy to be perpetuated as would easily admit of, if not naturally 
lead to, extreme abuse. We are in duty bound, to hand down to 
our successors in the Methodist Episcopal Church, a system of 
government as perfect as it can be made, or at least obtained 


* If any of them should Jive to witness it. 
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Yet we own, that the spirit of innovation ought to be indulged 
with great cireumspection. Once at.work, it too frequently knows 
not where to stop. But we are also aware, what this same fear of 
innovation has done, both for us, and for others. Perhaps we may 
venture to lay it down as a maxim, that innovation, with all its wild 
ravages, under every form of indiscretion, which it has assumed, 
has never done half as much harm as this said fear of innovation, 
and the — that has weilded it. Look through the pages of 
Roman Catholic story, and mark the progress and varied attitudes 
of this many-headed monster, blighting in its march, the noblest 
feelings of the human bosom, and trammelling the most elevated 
principles and elements of the human character, and then ask 
yourselves which has done most harm in the world, and in the 
church, the spirit of innovation, or the fear of it. But we have al- 
ready swelled this letter of preliminary observations, perhaps, to 
too great length, and shall therefore draw it to a conclusion, while 
we remain affectionately yours in the bonds of the gospel. 


X.Y. Z. 


ie 
\ 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


CINCINNATUS TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear Sir—I received the first number of the second volume 
of the Wesleyan Repository, a few days since, by mail, which 
was the first knowledge I had of its existence. I am much pleased 
with the spirit in which it is written, as well as with the sentiments 
it contains. Its pages profess to be open, not only for the discus- 
sion of general subjects of knowledge, but particularly for the in- 
vestigation of “‘our economy of Church government,” and “ admi- 
nistration of discipline,” &c. Of the ‘utility and importance of 
such a work, I have some time since been convinced; and have 
desired its circulation amongst us. But I am certain it will have 
difficulties of a formidable nature to encounter. Such is that sys- 
tem of power and influence, resulting from our mode of govern- 
ment, that it gives the ruling party a decided advantage against all 
others. And any publication, or sentiment, which does not meet 
their approbation, can be so easily frowned out of countenance :— 
and one round assertion from the chair of authority, will go farther 
with many, than the most enlightened views or conclusive reason- 
ings. : 

5 am decidedly of opinion, that a more liberal form of govern- 
ment, and greater uniformity and consistency in the administration 
of discipline, are indispensably necessary to promote: the best inte- 
rests of our Zion. ‘To think that our church, almost. in its very 
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infancy, and when one man’s opinions generally guided its deci- 
sions, was capable of forming a system of government, which 
would operate with the best success throughout all possible changes 
and events which might happen in its progress, without some essen- 
tial alterations, is a supposition that no liberal mind can admit. 
Mr. Hume* has said well on this subject. ‘“'To balance,” says 
he, “a large state of society, of any kind, on general laws, is a 
work of so great difficulty, that no human genius, however com- 

rehensive, is able, by mere dint of reason and reflection, to effect 
it. The judgment of many must unite in the work: experience 
must guide their labour; time’ must bring it to’ perfection; and the 
feeling of inconvenience must correct the mistakes which they 
inevitably fall into, in their first trials and experiments.” ‘The as- 
sumption of power by a certain order amongst us, is one particu- 
lar objection against the present system. In the language of Mr. 
Hume, it is found to be an “inconvenience,” which will not ac- 
cord with the genius of American people. And the more the 
church is enlightened, the more it becomes acquainted with the 
history of men and things, the greater will this “ inconvenience” 
be felt. Hear what a subject} of Britain says: “ We betray our- 
selves, we contradict the spirit of our laws, and we shake the 
whole system of English jurisprudence whenever we entrust a 
discretionary power over the life, liberty, or fortunes of the sub- 
ject, to any man or set of men whatever, upon the presumption 
that it will not be abused.” If such is the language of Britan- 
nia’s sons, what shall we hear from a citizen of independent Ame- 
rica, when he sees some of his most important and sacred rights 
placed in the hands of a few men, to be disposed of according to 
their pleasure: and that they possess this discretionary power 
without any effectual check or balance whatever: and, also, that 
some of them use their Herculean influence to retain that power 
when in opposition to the ruled; will he not, must he not, say; 
“We are betrayed!” that the spirit of our laws is contradicted, 
and that the very genius of the American institutions are sub- 
verted. 

Although I desire a more liberal form of government amongst 
us, yet | would by no means work to urge the thing to the destruc- 
tion or injury of the church, before it is ripe for the event. I love 
the Methodist cause and people, and am interested in their wel- 
fare; and should things not go according to my notions, I will 
submit to the inconvenience until time affects.the desired change, 
which I thiak it will sooner or later. But still 1 must be allowed to 
express my sentiments freely on the subject; and an effort made 
by any in authority, with an intention to injure my feelings, or 





* Hume’s Essays, rise Arts and Sci. Vol. L. p. 476. 
+ Philo Junius, Letter 47. : 
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my standing in society, in consequence thereof, I shall deem an 
abuse of power, and an act of tyranny. 
| CINCINNATUS. 


Ohio, August 21, 1822. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


_ MORTUARY REFLECTIONS. 


~The death of Mrs. Prupence Goven, relict of Mr. Henry 
Dorsey Goveu, Esq. of Perry Hall, is an event entitled to some 
public regard, not only on account of her personal virtues, but 
on account of her holding a conspicuous place among that goodly 
company of women who were in membership with the first Me- 
thodists in and about Baltimore, and who were no less distin- 
guished for their wealth or standing in society, than for their 
piety and zeal for the interests of religion. The ministry of Mr. 
Asbury contributed towards the conversion, or spiritual establish- 
ment of most of these worthy females; several of whom became 
mothers in Israel, and continued among his cordial and steadfast 
friends: we do not mean to exclude several of their husbands and 
ethers from a full share of usefulness, by any particular notice of 
the sisterhood. But it seems to us the sex hold nearly the same 
relation. in spiritual as in domestic society. They are, in some 
sense, the home of religious community. ‘They may be said to 
keep the family together, and to be the centre of its social com- 
forts. ‘The women. to whom we have alluded, few of whom now 
survive, laboured with the early preachers in the gospel, and we 
are not sure that, in any respect, they were greatly inferior to 
those who laboured with the apostle to the Gentiles, of whom he 
has made. so honourable mention. 

Mrs. Gough took the precedence in point of wealth, and was, 
perhaps, second to no one among them in the amiable and social 
qualities of the heart. In no instance do we recollect to have ob- 
served, than among them, more equanimity and docility of dispo- 
sition, stronger marks of religious sincerity, or more lively and 
steady friendship. ‘Though her constitution was unusually deli- 
eate, and her attacks frequent and severe, it was surprising to ob- 
serve how seldom her mind was overclouded with melancholy, 
and how soon she would recover the vivacity of her spirits. The 
envy, jealousy, and censoriousness, which so often prove the bane 
of female society,.were never detected by us in this very social 
woman; nor do we recollect to have found among her inmates, 
the retailers of scandal. She must needs have had her favourites 
among the preachers; but none suffered any marks of her neglect. 
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She treated them all with respect, and those she could not praise, 
she did not censure. Few among them sojourned in the neigh- 
bourhood of her hospitable mansion without partaking of the boun- 
ties of her hospitable board. Frank, sincere, and polite in her 
attentions, nothing was suffered to transpire in the largest compa- 
nies of her religious friends, to diminish the satisfaction and de- 
light of any one. The society-of this benevolent and accomplished 
woman, invariably had a tendency to heighten our good will to- 
wards men. It was highly exhilirating to our piety, to see so 
much of the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ with so little respect 
of persons. 

Mrs. Gough, after she became a widow, buried her only child 
and daughter, with the blossoms and fruits of piety thick upon 
her; but, even this heart-rending separation she bore with extra- 
ordinary fortitude. Her buoyant and elastic spirits kept her body 
from sinking amidst the waves of affliction, till near her seventieth 
year. We have no account of the state of her mind in her last 
affliction and death; nor do we know whether she left behind her 
any literary remains. In the uncommonly long period of her re- 
ligious profession surrounded with all the temptations of the gay 
and fashionable world, in the midst of wealth and elegant living, 
if we had authority to say that she had any besetting sin from this 
quarter, it would not be derogatory to her virtue; but we have no 
such authority; and, for the last twenty odd years of her life, 
which includes the period of our acquaintance, it was not whis- 
pered in our hearing, that ever her heart was lifted up to vanity ; 
and, it is certain, that her diligence in religious duties was unre- 
mitting. 

Were we possessed of the requisite talents and information to 
write the biography of Mrs. Gough, we are not sure that our feel- 
ings are sufficiently free from the partiality of friendship to be 
trusted; or, was it our rare fortune to be placed in those circum- 
stances only, where we could view the bright side of her charac- 
ter. The truth is, that her name to us is like a nucleus of all the 
virtues, and the recollection of her image presents to our imagina- 
tion all their beauties and graces of action. ‘The preachers and 
the church should be reminded how much they owe to the hum- 
ble, earnest, and persevering affections and attentions of those 
women who had the greatest acts of self-denial to endure, in order 
to become their hand-maidens: and there is the more need of this, 
from the well-known propensity among the poorer to undervalue, 
if not envy, the richer professors of religion; a propensity which 
has, in some instances, been increased by incautious declamations 
from the pulpit. We are not, indeed, insensible to the danger of 
the opposite extreme; but may it not be questioned, whether the 
state of the church at Corinth, as mentioned by St. Paul, is not 
accepted in too general a sense us The reason why not many wisé 
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and noble (does he include the rich?) were called, is specified by 
him; and the same reasons might have applied to other places 
under the first preaching of the gospel: but is not grace now offer- 
ed to the rich as well as the poor? And if, in fact, the majority of 
real Christians are among the poor, is it not equally true dias they 
constitute the great majority in every country and neighbourhood ? 
In the first societies in and about Baltimore, there was, among the 
females, a full proportion of wealth and reputation; and it is cer- 
tain, that in all the requisite qualities and duties which the rules 
of the society require, they were not inferior to their classmates 
in different stations of life, with. the virtue of humility, which 
is the most difficult of all the virtues to counterfeit. 

Mrs. Gough, as far as we had the means of judging, appeared 
to us to be clothed as with a garment. She neither sought, nor 
accepted any precedence or distinction in the church; and, at the 
very time when we had reason to think that she was not a whit 
behind any of her sisters in purpose and endeavour, we have 
heard her complain that she could not follow with equal steps. 
We know, indeed, that it savours more of the querulousness of 
nature, than of the faith of the gospel; yet, under the agony our 
feelings endure from the loss of those who were once so dear to 
us, we involuntarily exclaim, ‘ we ne’er shall look upon their like 
again.” And this feeling and expression is peculiarly heightened 
by the death of Mrs. Gough, which revives the recollection of 
our once mutual friend, the second Mrs. H. to whom we are under 
obligations which no time can efface. 

If we had judged from the harmony and love which were appa- 
rent in the family circle, and among the friends of Mrs. Gough, 
and the public respect which was shewn her; we must have con- 
cluded that her wealth sat easy upon her. If, indeed, we had 
depended upon her own lips for the information, we should have 
never known that she was rich. In her dress she was a pattern 
of plainness; the law of kindness was upon her lips; and the na- 
tural cheerfulness of her disposition made all cheerful around her, 
It givés us the utmost satisfaction to know that her example does 
not sleep in the grave with her mortal remains, and we trust 


that it will not be confined to her own family. 
PHILOCHARIS. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


QUERIES ON AN ALL-IMPORTANT SUBJECT. 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after 
many days.” Under a deep sense of duty; the following enquiries 
are with due deference submitted to those whom they may concern. 
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The writer takes it for granted, that all the just principles of eccle- 
siastical law, are found in the New Testament. He supposes that 
no christian will deny that the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, teach 
principles by which the church of our Lorp and Saviour 
Jesus Curist, is to be governed, and that they furnish pre- 
cepts and examples by which religious society is to be regulated 
through all its ramifications. Al] the principles of the New Testa- 
ment are equally pure and certain in their practical applications. 
They are not mixed. They are not theoretical. ‘To the New Tes- 
tament, therefore, we may confidently apply for divine principles 
of ecclesiastical law authority. The christianity of the New ‘Testa- 
ment has the promise of becoming the law of the earth. Let us then 
cordially submit to its influence. O, let us avoid those pious mis- 
takes which would descend to place obstacles in the shape of re- 
quirements not revealed. 

Are there any principles, precepts, or examples, in the New 
Testament, that authorise excommunication from the church of 
our. Saviour, for any other offences than what are positive sins 
against God? Have we any authority in the New Testament for 
Saying that neglecting to meet in select meetings three or more 
times in succession, is a positive sin against God? And if such 
omissions are not sins against the Heap or THE Cuurcn, is 
it correct to say, when moral persons are excluded from a 
church, ‘that they are laid aside for a breach of our rules and 
not for immoral conduct?” Is it lawful to exclude a person 
from a church for any offence less than a transgression of the re- 
vealed will and law of the Farurr of the spirits of all flesh? 
Can a person be saved eternally, either in or out of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who does not believe it to be his duty to meet 
at stated times in select meetings? Ifa person can be saved from 
sin here, and from hell hereafter, who does not believe that it is re- 
vealed, or implied, to be his duty to meet under all circumstances, 
in select meetings, do not those who make attendance on these 
meetings a sine gua non of membership in the church, make the 
doors of the church narrower than the way to the kingdom of hea- 
ven? Would it not be unreasonable to require attendance at select 
meetings every day, on pain of excommunication?’ Nave not 
church rulers as much authority for making attendance on every 
day, an indispensable condition of membership, as they have to re~ 
quire attendance once a week, once a month, or once a year, such 
a condition? If these conditions are unreasonable, is it not as un- 
scriptural, to impose any conditions of membership on the members 
of a church, while such conditions are not found in the New Tes- 
tament? Is it just to exclude, or expel persons from the church 
for not complying, or ceasing to observe a human rule not foundin 
the word of Revelation? Did Mr. Wesley ever exclude any one 
from the Cuurcn, for neglecting to meet at class-meetings? Or 
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did he only exclude them from the class, leaving them in the 
Cuvurcn? Were not Mr. Wesley’s societies very different from 
an independent church, being as he himself said, only auxiliaries to 
the general church? But had Mr. Wesley been the head of an in- 
dependent church, would he have desired us to follow him, or fol- 
low the scriptures? What! did he ever teach any one to come to 
him for examples and precedents, as to what were revealed to be 
excommunicable offences, or did he not rather refer to the New 
Testament at once? It is admitted that class meetings, when pro- 
perly conducted, are very useful for purposes of christian fellow- 
ship ;—are class-meetings of divine, or human institution? Are the 
rulers of churches invested by Curist, with authority to refuse 
admission into the church to those who would gladly join his 
church and sincerely serve him in it, was it not that attendance at 
a certain select meeting is made an indispensable condition of 
membership? Are the rulers of churches authorised by Curist 
to expel moral persons from his church, only because they do not 
observe a confessedly prudential regulation? Does Malachi, under 
the law, allude to class-meetings under the gospel, and does he in 
his ili. chap. and 16th and 17th verses, say that class delinquents, if 
otherwise obedient to Curist, ought to be expelled from the 
church of Curist? Does St. Paul, Heb. x. 23, 25, allude to 
class-meetings, and did he consider the door of a class-room, as 
the door of the church, and as the gate of heaven? And does he 
teach ministers to expel moral persons from the church, should 
they be class delinquents? And did he teach that no one should be 
received into the church, who did not join a class? If he believed 
that no one was worthy of admission into the church, unless they 
observed rules for select meetings, why was he not more explicit 
in his epistles? Does our Lorp allude to class-meetings, Matt. 
xviii. 20, or in any other place? And will he refuse admission 
into glory to all those who have declined to meet in class? And 
will he drive from his presence, all those who have been expelled 
from the church merely for neglecting class, and “not for im- 
morality”—not for a breach of a revealed law? And if our Lord 
will receive those sincere souls, who do not consider it to be their 
present duty to meet in class, is it right to reject those from the 
church, whom Curist will receive into glory? Is it not possible 
to prevent the salvation of some, by requiring more at their hands 
than their Lord requires? Is it not possible to be so far deceived 
relative to the difference between a New Testament requisition, 
and a prudential regulation, as to reject those, we should receive; 
to oppress those, we should comfort; to destroy those, we might 
save? May notclass-meetings be continued and be greatly improved 
by leaving them to their own claims, as we dé public worship, the 
Sacrament of the supper, love feast, family and private prayer, and 


all the duties supposed to be, or actually revealed? Who is willing 
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to account for the rejection of the thousands of sincere souls who 


could not conscientiously unite with a church which imposes an un-- 


scriptural requisition, as an indispensable condition of membership? 
Will any inform their Lord— Lord I refused to receive Sinceritas, 
into thy church, because he would not join aclass?’ And what would 
his Lord say? And who will be willing to account for the expul- 
sion of the thousands who have been expelled for, what? “ not for 
emmoralities.” And who will answer for the thousands of sincere 
persons who are prevented from uniting with the church, only 
because they do not now believe it to be their duty to join a class? 
Why are not persons required to meet in bands and love feasts, 
as the price of their membership? And why are not persons ex- 
pelled for neglecting so to meet? Is there not as much authority 
ior expulsion for omission in one case as in the other? Is it wise, 
or is it safe, to interdict the church to those thousands of serious 
persons, who would gladly obey the gospel with us, were it not 
that we cannot bring scripture authority to overcome their preju- 
dices, and to convince them that “thus saith the Lord?” O, bre- 
thren, for the sake of souls, consider, is it not a duty to leave the 
doors of the church as wide as the gates of Paradise? “ Thou 
shalt love the Lorp tuy Gop with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbour as thyself” What more is required? What more is 
possible? Do any incompetent angels keep the gates of glory ° 
And would it not be a grievous evil, if through the mistakes, or 
misapprehension of an angel, perfect souls were turned away from 
glory? Are all the class-leaders “ proper persons,” suitable for 
their places? Would it not be a grievous evil to expel a person 
from the church for not attending to the talk of an incompetent 
leader? Does the New Testament authorise acts of excommuni- 
cation from the church of, Christ for the breach of any rules but 
its own revealed rules? Is it not the perfection of wisdom to abide 
by the pure principles of the New ‘Testament in all the enactments 
and applications of ecclesiastical lawf Are not these queries, 
which are submitted from a sense, a lively sense, of duty, worthy 
of the most sesirous consideration of all the enlightened minis- 
ters and members of the Independent Methodist Episcopal 


Church ? A Sincere Querist and Member of a Class. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


This article is copied from the English Westevan MaGaziner 
for July, and is an extract from a Review of the Rev. James 
Towntey’s “ Illustrations of Biblical Literature.” 

“The Septuagint, or Greek version of the Old Testament was 
made in Egypt about 280 years before Curist. Mr. Townley 
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very properly gives up the legendary account (ascribed to Aris- 
teas) of its having been executed by seventy-two persons, equally 
skilled in Hebrew and Greek, who were sent from Jerusalem with 
a copy of the Jewish Scriptures, in consequence of an embassy 
from Ptolemy Philadelphus to Eleazar, then High Priest of the 
Jews., The Five Books of Moses were first translated; the other 
books were rendered into Greek at different times and by various 
persons, as necessity required, or as Divine Providence appointed, 
and being added to the books already translated, were compre- 
hended with them in the general term Septuagint, or the Septua- 
gint Version, so called from the supposed number of the transla- 
tors employed. ' 

“ By this-translation of the Scriptures into Greek, Divine Pro- 
vidence prepared the way for the preaching of the Gospel which 
was then approaching, and facilitated the promulgation of it 
amongst many nations, by the instrumentality of the finest, most 
copious, and most correct language that was ever spoken, and 


which became common to all the countries conquered by Alexan- 


der: and to this version many of the most celebrated heathen phi- 
losophers were indebted for their mest correct notions of the being 
and perfections of Gon, as well as for their best and purest senti- 
ments of moral duties.” 

This version is of great value to the student who is desirous of 
studying the Greek Testament, critically. However some modern 
critics have attempted to depreciate it, it has high claims to atten- 
tion on other grounds: for the evangelists and apostles have fre- 
quently, and the primitive fathers of the church have wholly, made 
their quotations a it; all the Greek churches used it; the La- 
tins, until the time of Jerome, (the fourth century,) had no version 
of the Old Testament, but what had heen translated from it; and 
nearly all the oriental versions, as well as several of the western, 
are derived from it. 

Two manuscripts of this venerable translation are extant, of 
singular value, and of acknowledged antiquity; viz. the Codex 
Vaticanus, (so called from the Vatican Library at Rome, where 
it is preserved,) and the Codex Alexandrinus, now in the British 
Museum. It derives its name from Cyril, Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, in Egypt, (of whose sufferings Mr. Townley has given an 
interesting account,) who sent it as a present to King Charles I. 
Both these MSS. were written, either towards the close of the 
fourth, or early in the fifth century, in uncial or square (that is, 
capital) letters, without any distinction of chapters, verses, or 
words. We have no reason to complain of Mr. 'Townley’s selec- 
tions of subjects for his plates, which are, upon the whole, well 
chosen and neatly executed; but as he has given an interesting 
account of these precious MSS.,—the oldest which are known to 
be extant,—we cannot but wish that he had favoured his readers 
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with a specimen of their characters. We have not the requisite 
types for this purpose; but, as our readers may wish to have an 
idea of the precise manner in which the Scriptures were anciently 
written, we subjoin a literal rendering of the first seven verses of 
St. John’s Gospel, from Mr. Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Holy Scriptures, (Vol. IL. p. 79.) 


TwraesecmnincwasTHEWORDANDTHEWORDWAS 
WITHGD-ANDGDWASTHEWORD- 
HEWASINTHEBEGINNINGWITHGD 
ALLWEREMADEBYHIMANDWITH 
OUTHIMWASMADENOTONE THING 
THATWASMADEINHIMLIFEWAS 
ANDTHELIFEWASTHELIGHTOFMN 
ANDTHELIGHTINDARKNESSSHIN 
ETHANDTHEDARKNESSDIDNOTITCOMPRE 
HEND- THEREWASAMNSE 


Ne ROMGODWHOSENAMEWAS 
IOHN-THISPERSONCAME 
ASAWITNESSTHATHEMIGHTTESTI 
FYCONCERNINGTHELIGHTTHATA 
LLMIGHTBELIEVE THROUGHHIM- 
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POETRY. 


DOXOLOGY: 


By the Rev. John Lawson, Missionary at Calcutta, and Author of 
“ Orient Harping,” and “ Women in India,” 


Europe, speak the mighty name, 
Loud th’ Eternal Three proclaim ; 
Let thy deep seraphic lays 
Thunder forth the echoing praise. 
Asia, bring thy raptur’d songs; 

Let innumerable tongues 

Swell the chord from shore to shore, 
Where thy thousand billows roar. 


Sable Afric, aid the strain, 
Triumph o’er thy broken chain; 
Bid thy wildest music raise 

All its fervour in his praise. 
Shout, America, thy joys, 

While his love thy song employs, 
Let thy lonely wilderness 

High exalt his righteousness. 
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All, as one, adore the Lord, 

Father, Spirit, and the Word. 

Hail! Thou glorious Three in One, 
Worthy Thou to reign alone! 

Praise Him, all ye nations, praise ! 
Saints in Heaven, your anthems raise. 
Angels, join the solemn chord, 
Reign, for ever, Holy Lord! 
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THE IRISH BOY AND THE PRIEST. 


(Extracted from the Cambridge Chronicle. } 


A pretty Irish boy of mongrel breed, 

The fruit of Protestant and Cath’lic seed, 

To mother’s church an inclination had, 

But father unto mass would force the lad. 

Yet still the boy to church on Sunday stole, 

And evidene’d a wish to save his soul. 

The Rector eyed the youth, his zeal approv’d, 

And gave a Bible, which he dearly lov’d. 

This made the enraged father storm and curse, 

Lock up the Book, and use his son the worse. 

With holy water, bless’d by men of God, 

He bath’d him oft,—but oft’ner used the rod; 

Yet still the boy to church on Sunday stole, 

And evidenc’d a wish to save his soul. 

At length one Sunday-morn it came to pass, 

The father dragg’d the struggling boy to mass; 

The zealous papists help’d to force him in, 

And begg’d the Priest to pardon all his sin, 

* No, by the mass,” he said, “I cannot bless, 

Nor pardon, till the culprit first confess.” 

“ Well,” said the boy, “ supposing I were willing, 
What is your charge?” “ T’'ll charge you but a shilling ;” 
* Must all men pay, and all men make confession?” 
“ Yes, every man of Catholic profession.” 

© And who do you confess to?” “ Why, the Dean:” . 
“¢ And does he charge you?” “ Yes, a white thirteen.””* 
“ And do your Deans confess?” “ Yes, boy, they do 
Confess to Bishops; and pay smartly too.” 

* Do Bishops, Sir, confess, pay, and to whom ?” 

“ Why they confess, and pay the church of Rome.” 
* Well,” quoth the boy, “all this is mighty odd, 

But does the Pope confess?’ “O yes, to God;” 

“ And does God charge the Pope?” “ No,” quoth the Priest, 
“ He charges nothing.” “O, then God’s the best! 
God’s able to forgive, and always willing, 

Fo him I shall confess, and save my shilling.” 


* An Irish shilling, 











